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domain of pure science and those who have inter¬ 
preted its results in practice; not so much, 
perhaps, as might be desired, but enough to 
make it possible to enlist the services of practical 
engineers, electricians, and chemical manufac¬ 
turers in bringing to a practical issue any ideas 
which may commend themselves. Indeed, such 
men as might serve on the committees might do 
much to organise the efforts of manufacturers, so 
that no overlapping should occur, and in such a 
manner that the utmost efficiency should be 
secured. 

It would be well, too, that some means should 
be adopted whereby these committees should come 
into contact; an engineering problem, for ex¬ 
ample, often requires co-operation from the physi¬ 
cist or chemist for its successful solution. Such 
co-operation, however, should not be difficult to 
arrange for. 

We referred last week to the publication of a 
reasoned statement by British scholars, as a reply 
to a manifesto by German professors. This is 
all to the good; but we need action as well as 
words. Action is being taken by the Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the secretary of 
the Appointments Board of the University, to 
form a committee of members of that University 
to advise the “Entente Trade League.” Here, 
again, is an effort in the right direction; but it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that we are 
at war, and the first duty of all men of science 
must be to organise, and to place their ser¬ 
vices unreservedly at the disposal of our War 
Office. 

In this hour of national emergency there is no 
time to be lost. We cannot all be soldiers, but 
we can all help, we men of science, in securing 
victory for the allied armies. Every day lost 
means the destruction of a number of our fellow- 
countrymen and of our allies, and the sooner we 
co-operate for the good of the nation the sooner 
will the war be over. 


CROPS, STOCK, AND SOIL. 

(1) The Natural History of the Farm: A Guide 
to the Practical Study of the Sources of Our 
Living in Wild Nature. By Prof. J. G. 
Needham. Pp. 348. (Ithaca: The Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1913.) Price 1.50 dollars. 

(2) Investigation into the Disease of Sheep called 
"Scrapie " (Traberkrankheit; La Tremblante): 
With Especial Reference to its Association with 
Sarcosporidiosis. By Dr. J. P. M’Gowan. 
With an Appendix on a Case of Johne’s Disease 
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in the Sheep. (Edinburgh and East of Scot¬ 
land College of Agriculture.) Pp. ix+116. 
(Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1914.) 

(3) Die Typen der Bodenbildung, ihre Klassifika- 
tion und geographische Verbreitung. By Prof. 
K. Glinka. Pp. iv + 365. (Berlin: G. Born- 
traeger, 1914.) Price 16 marks. 


(1) T)ROF. NEEDHAM’S “Natural History of 
X the Farm ” is one of those books that 
could only be written in America, where individu¬ 
ality of outlook is allowed, not only to a professor 
of limnology, but to all who are engaged in doing 
anything with agricultural students. For it is 
recognised that the methods must not become 
stereotyped and that every teacher should have 
his own way of doing things. This book is a 
combination of natural history and nature-study, 
with much fluent writing about the joy of com¬ 
muning with nature and the things that really 
count in life; the chapters are ushered in with 
quotations from Robert Burns, Ecclesiastes, 
Whittier, Micah, etc., and along with the fluent 
writing is set a practical exercise. Anyone who 
knows the American student, with his (and 
especially her) capacity for taking things seri¬ 
ously, will realise that a book of this kind will 
get its chance, and that the intention of the author 
will be duly respected. His aim is not so much 
to teach as to arouse such interest in country life 
that men and women shall remain in the country 
and not migrate to the town. We have the same 
problem ourselves, and may yet have to deal with 
it in the same manner. 

(2) Dr. M’Gowan’s book deals with a disease 
in sheep which has become widely known In some 
of the border counties during the last few years, 
especially in Roxburghshire and in Northumber¬ 
land, The symptoms exhibited are persistent 
itching without any evidence of “scab,” a gradual 
emaciation, but no diarrhoea or loss of appetite, 
a change in gait and a weakening of the muscle 
power; the disease is almost universally fatal. 
It is known in the north as “scrapie,” but it 
appears to be identical with diseases described 
by older writers as rickets, goggles, shakings, 
cuddie trot, etc., and with “la tremblante” and 
the “ traberkrankheit ” of the Continent. 

The author’s investigations lead him to believe 
that it is caused by a heavy infection of the 
sheep with a protozoan parasite (sarcosporidium). 
He attributes the infection to the system in vogue 
in the north of breeding from the two-year-old 
ewes for the purpose of keeping up the ewe stock; 
he finds no evidence that the disease is spread 
by the ram. His reasons for attributing the dis¬ 
ease to the sarcosporidium are (1) that the sarco- 
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cyst is always present in the skeletal muscles of 
affected sheep in large numbers, the more 
advanced the disease the larger being the numbers 
present; (2) the itching can be reproduced in 

rabbits by infection with sarcosporidial emulsions. 
It would be more satisfactory to have the com¬ 
plete demonstration with sheep instead of with 
rabbits; but no doubt this will come. In the 
meantime Dr. M’Gowan has to admit that he 
has no treatment to suggest, but recommends 
that the affected animals should be sent to the 
butcher before their case has become too serious, 
whilst the ewe stock should be kept up from the 
progeny of animals older than two years. In- 
breeding also should be conducted with great 
caution. 

(3) The study of the formation of the soil owes 
much to the Russian investigators Dokutschajeff, 
Kostytscheff, Sibirceff, Glinka, and others, and 
in this volume we have a very convenient sum¬ 
mary of what they have done, and a good descrip¬ 
tion of 'Russian soils by one of the best of the 
modern Russian workers. One of the troubles 
of the past has been the lack of a widely-accepted 
system of classification; several have been pro¬ 
posed, but none has been universally adopted. It 
is largely to the Russian investigations that we 
owe the possibility of a definite system; their 
insistence on the necessity for more adequate 
recognition of climatic factors has widened our 
views on the subject and enabled better groupings 
to be made. More survey work has still to be 
done before a final classification can be set up, 
but in the meantime the scheme outlined in the 
present book is of distinct value. 

The author recognises two great groups of 
factors in soil formation : internal factors—such 
as the composition of the rock—and external 
factors, such as climate. He accordingly sets up 
two great classes of soils : endodynamomorphic, 
in the formation of which the internal factors 
have predominated, so that the properties of the 
soil are governed by the properties of the origina¬ 
ting material; and ectodynamomorphic, where the 
external factors predominated, the influence of 
weathering and transporting agents, the climate 
to which the soil has been exposed, etc., having 
outweighed the effect of the composition of the 
original material in determining its properties. 
Examples of the first are the various black soils 
containing calcium carbonate, which he calls 
rendzina soils. These include our fen soils, the 
black earths (tschernosem, etc.). The ecto¬ 
dynamomorphic soils are subdivided into six 
groups according to the amount of washing they 
have received during the process of formation. 
The tropical “ laterite ” soils come at one end of 
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this chain and the alkali soils at the other. There 
are, of course, transition forms, but in the main 
the world’s soils fall fairly easily into the scheme. 
The book will be read with much interest by all 
students of the soil. E. J. R. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
THOUGHT. 

Greek Philosophy. Part i, Thales to Plato. By 

John Burnet. Pp. x + 360. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1914.) Price 10s. net. 
HIS is the second volume of a series by 
various w'riters entitled “The Schools of 
Philosophy,” and edited by Sir Henry Jones, pro¬ 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. The author states in the preface that 
his chief aim has been to assist students who wish 
to acquire a first-hand knowledge of what Plato 
actually did say in the dialogues of his maturity. 
He should be eminently fitted for this task, as he 
was Taylorian scholar in 1885, and ever since he 
has kept himself immersed in Greek literature. 

In a footnote on the last page he states that 
he has edited the whole text of Plato, and the 
usual books of reference give a list of his other 
works, which are all connected with the Greek 
classics. This footnote, however, like a woman’s 
postcript, contains the key to his mind, as it 
begins by saying that he was drifting into a 
“hopeless scepticism,” from which apparently he 
now believes himself convalescent. Yet he be¬ 
gins the introduction with the paradoxical words : 
“No one will ever succeed in writing a history of 
philosophy.” The catalogue of the British 
Museum provides one horn of the dilemma, and 
his latest book supplies the other. It deals with 
philosophers, or with some of the greatest and 
earliest, but it contains no information likely to 
assist the rising generation of undergraduates and 
philosophers in ascertaining what were the ideas 
these ancients were groping after. Only by a 
supreme effort of the maieutic art could a student 
ascertain from the book itself that in physics one 
of their greatest stumbling blocks was the equa- 

tion of motion of a falling raindrop 

which they only had under observation when v 
was equal to H. 

The discussion of this problem is noticed by 
Duhem in his article, p. 272, “Roger Bacon et 
l’horreur du vide,” in the commemoration volume 
of Roger Bacon essays just published. The word 
“natural” attached to motion always presupposes 
a gravitational cause. The horror of the void 
arises from the metaphysical notions derived from 
Aristotle now embedded in scholastic or neo- 
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